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Why Turtles Need Our Help 


by Kim Smith 

When most people think of wildlife 
poachers, they picture someone sneak¬ 
ing through the African savanna slaugh¬ 
tering elephants for their ivory, or 
stalking tigers in India for their pelts. 

Reptiles and amphibians are gen¬ 
erally not the first species to come to 
mind, yet 25% of the world’s turtle 
species are traded either as food items 
or as pets. 

The figures are staggering: in 1996, 
3.5 million kg of turtles were imported 
to Hong Kong as meat products. Other 
estimates have put the number of tur¬ 
tles sold in China at 12 million each 
year. Demand of this magnitude has 
resulted in catastrophic declines in the 
numbers of many turtle species, first in 
Asia and now in other parts of the 
world as the local turtle numbers be¬ 
came depleted. 

Almost half of the world’s turtle 
species are in danger of becoming ex¬ 
tinct, and the problem is certainly not 
confined to Asia. In the early 1990’s, 
several investigations in Toronto in¬ 
volving eastern spiny softshell turtles 
(a nationally threatened species in 
Canada) for sale in Asian markets were 


successfully prosecuted, with fines of 
$5000 per turtle. Snapping turtles and 
bullfrogs are considered ‘game ani¬ 
mals’ in Ontario, and are harvested 
subject to their own set of regulations. 
Other native Ontario turtles (eg- wood 
and Blanding’s) have also previously 
been harvested for food. 

In North America, reptiles and 
amphibians are more often exploited 
for sale in the pet trade. With a quick 
tour on the internet, you can easily find 
dozens of web pages dedicated to the 
sale of herps (reptiles and amphibians) 
from around the world. While most of 
us probably know at least one person 
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who finds reptiles horrible and offen¬ 
sive, there are many others at the op¬ 
posite extreme who collect herps almost 
obsessively. 

The rarest species are generally 
the most sought-after, and collectors 
pay a great deal of money for them: 
$900 for a marginated tortoise, 
$1600-$2000 for an adult sulcatta tor¬ 
toise. This is big business, and if deal¬ 
ers are unable to obtain sufficient 
numbers of captive-bred animals, there 
is an obvious financial incentive to ex¬ 
ploit wild populations. 

Unfortunately, legislation varies tre¬ 
mendously from province to province 
and from country to country, which 
can create loopholes in enforcement. 
In Ontario, it is illegal to sell any native 
reptile or amphibian species, regard¬ 
less of its place of origin. Last year, a 
Burlington pet store was investigated 
for importing (non-native) poison dart 
frogs without proper permits. 

In addition to the issue of poten¬ 
tial extinction of many turtle species, 
there are significant ethical concerns 
with the treatment of wild-caught tur¬ 
tles. There is no refrigeration at the 
Chinese markets, and turtles are there- 
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fore kept, and butchered, alive. Turtles 
destined for the pet trade often do not 
fare much better. Joe Ventura, a wild¬ 
life inspector at the port of Los Ange¬ 
les, has seen turtles “stacked on their 
sides like dinner plates so they couldn’t 
extend their limbs”. 

Turtles are often shipped in card¬ 
board boxes which get crushed when 
cargo shifts: if not killed outright, they 
may suffer cracked shells, severed 
limbs or eggs broken inside them. 

This is a subject near and dear to 
my heart. I am currently conducting 
my masters research on the wood tur¬ 
tle population of Algonquin Provincial 
Park. 

Wood turtles are listed on the 
CITES (Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora) Appendix II, which 
means they are not considered endan¬ 
gered, but they could become so if 
their trade is not regulated. 

Wood turtles have big brown eyes 
and a very docile temperament. They 
are brightly coloured, omnivorous and 
easy to keep in captivity. Unfortunately, 
these characteristics make them very 
attractive to reptile collectors, and deal¬ 
ers are turning increasingly to poach¬ 
ing as a means of supplying the demand. 

One population in southwestern 
Ontario has declined by approximately 
60% in just five years. This rapid and 
drastic decline is consistent with only 
one cause: poaching. My thesis advi¬ 
sor was once offered $70 per turtle, 
and offered advice by a poacher on 
how to collect “the entire population”. 

Wood turtles are particularly easy 


to capture in spring right after they 
emerge from winter hibernation. At 
that time of the year, they remain on 
land close to the stream banks. They 
generally make no attempt to escape, 
and can simply be picked up: thus, the 
potential for a single collecting event to 
extirpate an entire population is very 
real. 

Fortunately, most of the Algonquin 
turtles are located in relatively inac¬ 
cessible places, and the population den¬ 
sity is much less than it is (or was) in 
southwestern Ontario. Thus, from a 
pure profit-margin perspective, it will 
probably escape the attention of poach¬ 
ers for awhile longer. 

The question remains though: how 
long will it be before other populations 
become so depleted (thereby driving 
up the demand, and price) that poach¬ 
ing the Algonquin population becomes 
a financially viable prospect? 

There are some Chinese turtles, 
such as Cuora mccordi, that are 
known only from the markets, and this 
species has not been available for sev¬ 
eral years. Species are going extinct 
before they even have a chance to be 
discovered in the wild. 

It is only through changing atti¬ 
tudes that many of the world’s am¬ 
phibian and reptile species will escape 
extinction, and the time to act is now. 

Selected References: 

Altherr, S. and Freyer, D. 2000. Asian turtles 
threatened by extinction. Turtle and Tor¬ 
toise Newsletter , January 2000:7-11. 
Williams, T. 1999. The terrible turtle trade. 
Audubon March-April 1999:44-5 l.iH 


Working for 
Wilderness 

Nature Network News 

The Working for Wilderness pro¬ 
gram gets both new and experienced 
volunteers to work as crews to com¬ 
plete valuable, on-the-ground conser¬ 
vation projects. These working 
vacations are an opportunity to learn 
new skills, visit interesting places in 
Ontario or meet new, like-minded peo¬ 
ple. The program provides food, ac¬ 
commodation, tools, and on-site 
transportation plus the skilled leaders 
and training that will help to make this 
experience a positive one. 

Projects in 2001 range in price from 
$105 to $595, and from 2 to 15 days, 
and include: 

■ Building a nature trail at the FON’s 
Stone Road Alvar Nature Reserve 
on Pelee Island 

■ Planting native trees and shrubs at 
Ruthven National Historic Site along 
the Grand River 

■ Paddling through Temagami’s old 
growth forests to build wilderness 
pit toilets on highly used campsites 

■ Visiting the shores of Lake Superior 
to build trails at Lake Superior Pro¬ 
vincial Park and as part of the 
Voyageur Trail 

B Restoring oak savanna at Pinery Pro¬ 
vincial Park 

For more info or to be added to the 
mailing list, contact the Working for 
Wilderness Coordinator at 1-800-440- 
2366 or (416) 444-8419 ext. 222. Join 
us for a vacation that makes a differ¬ 
ence! m 
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Cad Rothfels brings his skills and enthusiasm to Hamilton! 


Volunteer Cor, 


ner 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Like so many members of the 
HNC, Carl Rothfels’ first experiences 
with the natural world were encour¬ 
aged by his family. One of his grandfa¬ 
thers was an active member of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, and 
the other was a biology professor at 
the University of Toronto. 

At the age of 3, Carl went on his 
first camping trip, but it was his first 
canoe trip that he remembers most 
vividly. Though it rained throughout 
the trip, his parents had neglected to 
bring a jacket for young Carl; fortu¬ 
nately some passing canoeists took pity 
on him and provided a garbage bag for 
him to wear! 

Carl’s first birding memory con¬ 
sists of trying to identify a Great Gray 
Owl perched in a tree 200 metres away 
on his family’s property in Pefferlaw, 
Ontario. 

In high school he began birding 
seriously and pursued his interest in 
the natural world at the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists’ summer camps. 
Not surprisingly, Carl’s first summer 
job in grade 9 consisted of bird inven¬ 
tory work as part of an Environmental 
Youth Corps grant with the local South 
Lake Simcoe Naturalists’ Club. 

In 1996, Carl came to Hamilton to 
enroll in the unique Arts and Science 
program at McMaster University. Dur¬ 
ing his first semester at McMaster, 
Carl noticed a poster about the Junior 
Naturalists Club in the Arts and Sci¬ 
ence office on campus. Having en¬ 
joyed working as a nature interpreter 


Recently, we have featured Club 
members who have been volunteer¬ 
ing their time for as long as half a 
century. This month we introduce 
one of the younger members of the 
HNC: McMaster University student 
Carl Rothfels. While many under¬ 
graduates don 7 venture much be¬ 
yond campus, Carl has become 
actively involved in the Hamilton 
environmental and naturalist com¬ 
munity, and is busy sharing his 
knowledge with the next generation 
of naturalists. 

in Algonquin Park, Carl saw becoming 
a Junior Naturalists Club leader as an 
opportunity to continue taking part in a 
fun and rewarding activity. 

He volunteered that fall and has 
been a leader ever since. “I love it!”, 
says Carl. “It’s great that the HNC is 
willing and able to provide an outlet for 
that kind of interest in young people. It 
provides an opportunity that was lack¬ 
ing where I grew up.” 

Barb McKean, Junior Naturalists' 
Club coordinator for Royal Botanical 
Gardens and HNC member, notes that 
“it’s not often that we get somebody 
with lots of experience in interpreta¬ 
tion who is also a great field naturalist 
and excellent at communicating with 
the kids. Many leaders want to de¬ 
velop those skills, but Carl came to us 
with them. He’s enthusiastic and will¬ 
ing to take anything on.” 

Barb points out that the Junior 
Naturalists Club benefits from a good 


relationship with McMaster. The year 
Carl got involved, two other students 
became leaders as a requirement for 
one of their courses, but continued to 
volunteer until they graduated. 

This year, four more students have 
joined the group as leaders: Louis- 
Philippe Plante, Tomiko Robson, Maia 
Roffey and Cindy Soulliere. 

Not long after he arrived in Hamil¬ 
ton, Carl became involved in the On¬ 
tario Public Research Interest Group 
(OPIRG) McMaster and the chap¬ 
ter’s Red Hill Valley working group. 
He met HNC members Don McLean 
and Joe Minor. 

Carl had been interested in trans¬ 
portation issues back home, when the 
extension of Highway 404 from New¬ 
market up the east side of Lake Simcoe 
was proposed. As part of the Red Hill 
Valley working group, Carl began rais¬ 
ing awareness of the issue and the 
Environmental Assessment on cam¬ 
pus, wrote articles, and became an 
active member of Friends of Red Hill 
Valley. 

“Carl never ceases to amaze me. 
He’s done some great writing for the 
Wood Duck, and a lot of work for 
conservation causes including Red 
Hill”, says Don McLean. 

Carl was recently honoured for his 
dedication to both scholastic and vol¬ 
unteer pursuits with McMaster Uni¬ 
versity’s Chancellor’s Gold Medal. The 
following is an extract from the 
McMaster Courier (Volume 19, 
Number 18) Nov 6,2000. 

“The Chancellor’s Gold Medal is 
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awarded to the student who has com¬ 
pleted the penultimate year of any four- 
or five-year program at the most recent 
spring review, and who ranks highest 
in scholarship, leadership and influ¬ 
ence... [Carl] is currently completing 
his final year of a five-year Combined 
Honours Arts & Science and Biology 
Program. 

"While maintaining a straight-A 
record in academics he has been an 
avid naturalist. He is an active mem¬ 
ber of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, 
the Field Botanists of Ontario, the On¬ 
tario Field Ornithologists and the To¬ 
ronto Entomologists Association... 

"On campus, Rothfels has been a 
board member of the Ontario Public 
Research Interest Group and served 
as a writing tutor for the Centre for 
Student Development. He is currently 
a TA for the Arts & Science Pro¬ 
gram.” 

Prior to coming to Hamilton, Carl 
had heard that the HNC was a vibrant, 
active Club. Since he joined, Carl has 
enjoyed going on Club outings, attend¬ 
ing Bird Study Group meetings and 
writing articles for the Wood Duck. 
He has also participated in the Fall 
Bird Count several times. 


When asked why he volunteers his 
time for the Club, Carl responds “I 



enjoy supporting the Club as well as 
the opportunities that the Club offers. 
I think it’s important for younger peo¬ 
ple to get involved, as many of these 
issues are perhaps more relevant to us 
than to previous generations; younger 
people will experience a greater direct 


impact.” 

Carl adds that “the more you put 
in, the more you get out, and being 
involved gives you a deeper apprecia¬ 
tion for what goes on in the Club”. 
Besides, he notes “it’s fun and you get 
to meet people!” j>|| 


Nature in your 

by Laurel Mclvor 
and Jocelyn Neysmith 

As described in the December 
Wood Duck, the HNC recently re¬ 
ceived Trillium Foundation funding to 
initiate the “Nature in Your Neigh¬ 
bourhood” program. 

We’d like to introduce our new 
Community Education and Outreach 
Coordinator, Laurel Mclvor. Laurel 
comes to us with many years of expe¬ 
rience in both community liaison work 
and nature interpretation program plan¬ 
ning and implementation. She also brings 
knowledge of both Carolinian and 
Niagara Escarpment habitats from her 
years working for Parks Canada at 
Point Pelee and Bruce Peninsula Na¬ 
tional Parks. 

Royal Botanical Gardens agreed 
to partner with the Club on this project, 
and has donated office space and sup¬ 
port for Laurel, who is working closely 
with Public Programs Coordinator and 
HNC member Barb McKean. As you’ll 
see below, Laurel has jumped right in 
to her new position and we hope you 
can assist her in making contacts within 
other community groups. 

Public Presentation Series 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club in 
partnership with Hamilton and Sher- 


Neighbourhood 

wood Public Libraries, OPIRG 
McMaster, and Mohawk College will 
be hosting a series of free evening 
presentations featuring various aspects 
of our local natural history. 

The aim of the series is to reach 
individuals and families who are not 
currently participating in HNC’s regu¬ 
lar lectures or hikes. If you are inter¬ 
ested in offering a presentation or 
would like to recommend a presenter, 
please contact Laurel Mclvor (see be¬ 
low). The presentations will begin in 
February, stay tuned for more details! 

“What’s Alive in Hamilton and 
Area” 

Back by popular demand, this slide 
show highlights the remarkable 
biodiversity of our area. It is based on 
information compiled during the Natu¬ 
ral Areas Inventory and features pho¬ 
tos taken by HNC members. With 
financial support from the Trillium 
Foundation, we are now able to offer 
this programme more widely. 

If you are aware of any commu¬ 
nity groups and businesses that may be 
interested, please contact: Laurel 
Mclvor, Community Education and 
Outreach Co-ordinator, (905) 527-1158 
ext. 512. ^ 
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Thunder Cape Bird Observatory 


By Matthew Mills 

Recently, I travelled northward, 
almost to Thunder Bay, to band birds 
at Thunder Cape Bird Observatory 
(“the Cape”). It was my second major 
experience banding migrant songbirds, 
with the first coming in 1997 when I 
volunteered at the Long Point Bird 
Observatory in southwestern Ontario. 

While at Long Point I spent a great 
deal of my stay at the Tip banding 
station and, upon returning from the 
Cape I realized that these two stations, 
though hundreds of miles apart have 
much in common. 

For example, they both have small 
cabins to house volunteers and are both 
situated on land owned by the coast 
guard. Both stations occur at the tip of 
a long, glorious peninsulajutting into a 
Great Lake. Long Point is a sandspit 
jutting more than 30 km into Lake Erie, 
covered with oak trees and marshes 
while Thunder Cape is but a small 
edition at the end of the Sibley Penin¬ 
sula, which stretches for more than 40 
km into Lake Superior and boasts a 
rugged, rocky shoreline, watchful 
spruce, brilliant birches and the majes¬ 
tic Sleeping Giant. From the tip of Long 
Point one could see the smoke stacks 
of Nanticoke Generating Station and 
Lake Erie Steel while the sights (and 
smells) of Thunder Bay’s pulp mills, a 
mere 25 km to the west, greeted me at 
the Cape. 

Access to both stations is via boat, 
however, the weather on Lake Supe¬ 
rior can be quite fickle and I was privi¬ 
leged to enjoy the 13 km hike alongside 
the Sleeping Giant and then up and 


over his “feet”. The Sleeping Giant is a 
magnificent land formation which domi¬ 
nates the skyline of viewers at the 
south end of the Sibley Peninsula and 
appears, when viewed in it’s entirety 
from the city of Thunder Bay, to be a 
large man lying on his back. 

Towering granite cliffs, soaring 
Bald Eagles and ravens, dramatic 
heights and spectacular lookouts greet 
visitors who venture up the treacher¬ 
ous “Chimney" trail or bushwack up 
the “spine” of the giant. Legends sur¬ 
rounding the formation of the giant as 
well as its proximity to the small, former 
mining town of Silver Islet enhance the 
spirit of this special place. 

Sibley peninsula acts as a funnel, 
concentrating birds that are “island hop¬ 
ping” along the broken shoreline of 
northern Lake Superior. The vast north¬ 
ern forests provide nesting habitat for 
many species of songbirds and a large 
number of warblers, for example, are 
captured and banded. 

The spectacular geology of the 
Sleeping Giant provides thermals and 
updrafts for migrating birds of prey, 
and many Sharp-shinned Flawks, 
American Kestrels and Bald Eagles 
are recorded each fall. Many of these 
birds spot the vast emptiness of Lake 
Superior ahead of them and turn back, 
while others venture off the tip and 
head for Pie Island - 10 km away, and 
still others shoot out across Thunder 
Bay (the water) headed for the city of 
Thunder Bay. 

It was a common occurrence to 
see flocks or small groups of birds 
milling about in the air above the Cape 


before making a final decision. I per¬ 
sonally witnessed up to 10 Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatches and up to 3 
Black-backed Woodpeckers flying 
around in circles high above the Cape 
before heading inland again. 

Early in the morning we’d rise “in 
the dark” to set up the mistnets. Half 
of the day was spent checking the 
nets, extracting and banding songbirds 
and small birds of prey, and watching 
from the observation platform. 

In the evening we would set up 
owl nets and band Northern Saw-whet 
Owls (and the occasional surprise!). It 
was a treat to hold birds in the hand, 
especially Saw-whet Owls and I loved 
watching birds every morning from 
the platform. 

My stay lasted nearly 2 months 
and I had a marvelous time, becoming 
more comfortable handling and band¬ 
ing birds. I made friends with fellow 
volunteers who came from all over 
North America and Europe, swam in 
Lake Superior, slept in the observation 
tower (= cold!), and hiked up the giant! 
In fact, I had such a great time I’ve 
decided to share my experiences by 
giving a slide presentation! 

I will be focusing on the bird life of 
Thunder Cape, the banding process 
and the protocol which we followed. 
However, I’ll also have slides show¬ 
ing, the Sleeping Giant, and tell about 
the legend. 

It will be at the January Bird Study 
Group Meeting, on Monday, January 
15th at 7:30 pm, at the Canada Centre 
for Inland Waters. ^ 
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by Alan Ernest 

Ecogift - the term brings up im¬ 
ages of biodegradable knick-knacks 
made from reused, post-consumer 
waste by a worker-owned co-op, op¬ 
erating out of a straw-bale-constructed 
production centre, powered by passive 
solar and a methane digester. But in 
Canada the term “ecogift” has a spe¬ 
cial meaning that is good news for 
conservation and habitat protection. 

In 1995, the federal government 
introduced the Ecological Gift Program 
to allow taxpayers to receive federal 
and provincial tax credits for donations 
of ecologically-sensitive lands or con¬ 
servation easements on such lands by 
qualified conservation organizations. 

What Qualifies as an Ecogift? 

Donations of certain kinds of land 
or conservation easements to qualified 
recipients, see below, can qualify as 
ecogifts. Each province has an agree¬ 
ment with the federal government that 
defines the criteria for ecogifts located 
in the province. 

In Ontario, the criteria are quite 
broad, and include: threatened and en¬ 
dangered species habitat; significant 
wetlands; Areas of Natural and Scien¬ 
tific Interest; Niagara Escarpment Pro¬ 
tection and Natural Areas; locally- or 
regionally-designated Environmentally 
Sensitive Areas; lands within or adja¬ 
cent to areas with protected status 
such as National and Provincial Parks 
or Wildlife Areas; conservation areas; 
and even some municipal parks. 

The Ontario criteria also include: 
significant woodlands or water bodies; 


What’s an Ecogift? 

significant wildlife habitat or areas of 
high concentrations of wildlife; natural 
links, corridors or buffers; areas with 
potential for enhanced ecological value 
through restoration or remediation. 
With such broad criteria, most lands 
that would be of any interest to con¬ 
servation groups will qualify as ecogifts. 

Income Tax Benefits 

Initially ecogifts were treated simi¬ 
larly to other charitable donations ex¬ 
cept that there were no limits on how 
much of the donation receipt donors 
could use as a credit against earned 
income. Gifts of property or easements 
were still subject to full federal capital 
gains tax and as a result relatively few 
donors participated in the program be¬ 
cause - in many cases - much of the 
tax benefit gained from making the gift 
was taken away by the capital gains 
payable. 

Conservation groups and con¬ 
cerned individuals, including HNC mem¬ 
bers, lobbied the government to reduce 
or eliminate the capital gains on 
ecogifts; arguing that such gifts were 
at least as important a contribution to 
preserving Canada’s heritage as gifts 
of designated cultural property, which 
had been capital gains tax exempt for 
many years. 

In the 2000 budget, the govern¬ 
ment responded by halving the capital 
gains rate for ecogifts. At the same 
time, they reduced the inclusion rate 
for all capital gains from 75% to 67% 
- meaning that donors only had to pay 
capital gains on one third of the in¬ 
crease in value of the land or easement 
from the time they acquired it to the 


date of the donation; greatly enhancing 
the tax benefits of ecogifts for most 
potential donors. At the same time the 
government brought in new require¬ 
ments. In this fall’s mini-budget the 
government reduced the overall capi¬ 
tal gains rate to 50%, meaning that the 
capital gains due on ecogifts is now 
only 25%. This reduced capital gains 
rate has spurred donor interest in 
ecogifts and many conservation organi¬ 
zations are gearing up to take advan¬ 
tage of this opportunity to protect more 
of our natural heritage. 

Who is a Qualified Recipient? 

The federal and provincial govern¬ 
ments and crown agencies, municipali¬ 
ties and qualified conservation charities 
or conservation authorities all qualify. 
Charities and conservation authorities 
have to apply to have their status rec¬ 
ognized. As a result of inquiries from 
potential donors, the HNC is currently 
in the process of applying to be listed 
as a qualified recipient. 

Implications for the HNC 

Receiving donations of land brings 
with it management responsibilities and 
potential liabilities. Before the HNC 
starts accepting donations of ecogifts 
we want to ensure that this is an ap¬ 
propriate role for the club and establish 
criteria about what kinds of ecogifts 
we would want to accept and under 
what circumstances. To provide our 
Board with some direction and recom¬ 
mendations on these and related issues 
we are holding a special flunk-tank 
on January 13, 2001 (see notice page 
11). If you are interested in these is ¬ 
sues please consider participating. §S§ 
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Stormwater Detention Ponds: Are They a Risk to Wildlife? 


by C.A. Bishop, J. Struger, L. 
Dunn, D.R. Forder, and S. Kok, 
Biologists, Environment Canada 

Urban stormwater - whether from 
rain or melting snow - flushes debris 
and contaminants from roads, parking 
lots, sidewalks, rooftops, lawns, and 
other surfaces. Stormwater can con¬ 
tain suspended solids, nutrients, bacte¬ 
ria, oil and grease, trace metals, and 
organic contaminants such as pesti¬ 
cides, polychlorinated biphenyls 
(PCBs) and polycyclic aromatic hy¬ 
drocarbons (PAHs). 

Stormwater detention ponds are 
designed and constructed to reduce 
flooding and erosion by controlling the 
peak flow, frequency of peak flow and 
velocity of stormwater. These ponds 
are also designed to trap and settle 
much of the solid material carried by 
the stormwater as sediment. 

Settling improves water quality and 
helps reduce contaminant loads into 
rivers or lakes. Structural devices, such 
as oil and grit separators, may be in¬ 
corporated upstream of the pond sys¬ 
tem to capture oil and larger particles. 
Aquatic vegetation can serve as a bio¬ 
logical fdter to retain fine sediment and 
the contaminants bound to this sedi¬ 
ment. 

While some contaminants biode¬ 
grade within the stormwater pond, 
others are more persistent and accu¬ 
mulate. Therefore it is important to 
determine what the usage rate of these 
ponds are by wildlife and whether their 
health is being compromised. 

In 1997 and 1998, stormwater de- 


Local Ecological Research 
A regular column on ecological 
research and management in the 
Hamilton area. Submissions and 
suggestions should be sent to 
Susan Doka at (905) 525-7511 
<sdoka@cgocable. net>. 


tention ponds at six sites in the Greater 
Toronto Area (GTA) and nine sites in 
Guelph were studied by Environment 
Canada . 



Some of the ponds contained small 
wetlands that had naturally developed, 
but none had received any specific 
habitat enhancements. The ponds 
ranged in age from 3 to 22 years, in 
depth from 1.0 to 1.5 meters, and ap¬ 
proximately 0.5 to 2.0 hectares in sur¬ 
face area. All ponds, except three, 
were located in residential areas. 

For each pond, a wildlife survey 
(birds, amphibians, fish, reptiles and 
mammals), sampling and analysis of 
water and sediment, and toxicity tests 
using fish and benthic (bottom dwell¬ 
ing) organisms were conducted. Con¬ 


taminant levels in the eggs of nesting 
Red-winged blackbirds were measured 
from two ponds in the GTA. At four 
ponds in Guelph, in-situ bioassays of 
frog egg and tadpole development were 
also performed. 

Birds 

Bird surveys were conducted once 
or twice each week from May to No¬ 
vember, 1997. The number of bird 
species seen feeding or nesting at a 
pond ranged from below 10 to 38. In 
total, 71 species of birds were seen 
nesting or feeding at the stormwater 
ponds during the six months of sur¬ 
veys. 

For some stormwater ponds, the 
number of bird species seen was com¬ 
parable to other non-stormwater ponds 
in the GTA. For example, breeding 
bird surveys conducted in 1998 at Ches¬ 
ter Springs pond, a 0.25 hectare 
wetland in Toronto, found 28 species 
of birds using the site. Clearly, 
stormwater ponds can attract similar 
numbers of bird species as other 
wetlands. 

Amphibians 

Once or twice each week from 
April to July, 1997, amphibians were 
surveyed at night during three to five 
minute surveys per pond. Among all 
sites, seven of the nine species of am¬ 
phibians that could be expected in these 
southern Ontario locations were found. 

The species found were the wood 
frog ( Rana sylvatica ), American toad 
(Bufo americanus), northern leopard 
frog ( Rana pipiens), green frog ( Rana 
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clamitans), gray tree frog ( Hyla 
versicolor), spring peeper ( Pseudacris 
crucifer), and western chorus frog 
{Pseudacris triseriata). 

The number' of species found per 
pond was one to seven in Guelph and 
zero to four in the GTA. Although the 
amphibians were surveyed with higher 
frequency than is required for the 
Marsh Monitoring Program (MMP), 
the number of amphibians found per 
stormwater pond is still rated as low to 
moderate when compared to other 
MMP sites in the Great Lakes basin. 

Seven stormwater ponds had two 
or fewer amphibian species while eight 
ponds had three to seven species. 

Fish, Reptiles and Mammals 

Fish were sampled with minnow 
traps in July, 1997. Observations of 
reptiles and mammals were noted dur¬ 
ing the course of the bird and amphib¬ 
ian surveys. 

Among all ponds in the study, four 
species of reptiles including eastern 
garter snake ( Thamnophis sirtalis ) 
and three species of turtles were found. 
One species of turtle was an intro¬ 
duced species, the red-eared slider 
{Trachemys scripta ), which is com¬ 
monly kept as a pet and often released 
into local ponds. 

Eight species of fish, mainly min¬ 
nows, as well as white sucker ( Cato- 
stomus commersoni), pumpkinseed 
(Lepomis gibbosus ) and a non-native 
goldfish were seen or trapped among 
all ponds. 

Eight species of native mammals 
were observed including meadow vole 
(Microtits pennsylvanicus), raccoon 


{Procyon lotor), striped skunk {Me¬ 
phitis mephitis ), eastern cottontail rab¬ 
bit {Sylvilagusfloridanus), groundhog 
{Marmota monax), muskrat {Ondatra 
zibethicus), white-tailed deer (Odo- 
coileus virginianus), and red fox 
{Vulpes vidpes). 

Overall, for all species surveyed, 
stormwater ponds vary in their attrac¬ 
tion of wildlife species, and can gener¬ 
ally be rated as low to moderate in 
terms of species diversity. 

Major Findings 

■ As expected, all stormwater ponds 
contained contaminants, generally at 
low levels. Levels of some persist¬ 
ent contaminants in sediment and 
water from the 15 stormwater de¬ 
tention ponds exceeded Ontario and 
Canadian guidelines for water and 
sediment quality in the freshwater 
environment. 

■ Bioaccumulation of persistent con¬ 
taminants (i.e. DDE and PCBs) into 
red-winged blackbird eggs was 
found at the two sites where they 
nested. 

H Sediment from 1 of 15 sites, situ¬ 
ated in a commercial / light indus¬ 
trial area, was toxic to benthic 
invertebrates in a short-term 
bioassay. No sites contained 
sediments that were toxic to fish in 
short-term bioassays. Conditions 
were toxic to frog development at 1 
of the 4 residential sites. 

■ Stormwater ponds do not provide 
good quality habitat for fish and wild¬ 
life due to the potential for contami¬ 
nation. 


Recommendations 

n Pollution prevention (i.e. controlling 
contaminants at their source) is an 
effective way of reducing contami¬ 
nant loads to stormwater ponds. In 
addition, monitoring conditions within 
the stormwater pond itself may iden¬ 
tify the need to investigate and elimi¬ 
nate pollutant sources. 

■ Stormwater pond management is 
recommended to ensure acceptable 
environmental quality. Management 
should include water and sediment 
monitoring and, when guidelines are 
exceeded, a wildlife survey is rec¬ 
ommended. Quantifying wildlife use 
will assist in determining the need 
for further risk assessments or re¬ 
medial action. 

■ Habitat enhancement for wildlife is 
more ecologically viable in natural 
wetlands than in stormwater ponds. 

■ Natural wetlands should not be used 
to treat stormwater because they 
provide many ecological and eco¬ 
nomic values which can easily be 
degraded or lost. 


{Excerpted from a Great Lakes 
Factsheet. For copies (which con¬ 
tain a list of related journal arti¬ 
cles), please contact: Environment 
Canada, Canadian Wildlife Service, 
4905 Duffer in St., Downsview, On¬ 
tario M3H 5T4. Tel. (416) 739-5829 
Email: rose.iantorno@ec.gc.ca or 
on-line at the Canadian Wildlife 
Service site on the Green Lane at: 
http://www. cciw. ca/green-lane/wild- 
life/intro.html) §1 
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What Are K? or Top Five? 


by Christine Bishop 

Before you read this article any 
further than this paragraph - do your¬ 
self a favour. Gaze out your window, 
or close your eyes, and remember the 
most exciting wildlife experiences / in¬ 
teractions that you have ever had. 
These would be those moments, that 
when you think of them, still give you 
the shivers! 

You may not have thought about 
them for a while, but take a minute, 
remember those great days in the field 
and enjoy them again. 

I asked some HNC members what 
their "Top Five" wildlife experiences 
were. After getting past the questions 
of whether this referred to the partying 
days of their youth or their literal 
wildlife experiences, I compiled the 
following lists. 

My own Top 5: 

Eastern Spiny Softshell August 
1984; Sunfish Pond, Hamilton Harbour. 
This species had not been seen more 
than a few times in the previous 10 
years in Hamilton Harbour. I saw the 
turtle and went back to the Royal Bo¬ 
tanical Gardens and told Bill Lamond 
and we both went back and viewed 
this basking softshell again. It was a 
rare sighting and all the better because 
I could share it with a great friend. 

Fairy Penguins in Australia in Jan 
1994 - they were emerging from the 
ocean and waddling up steep cliffs to 
feed their young who were standing at 
the foot of their burrows calling to 
their parents. 


Vested Anteater - Rara Avis, 
Costa Rica, 1994 

Five rhinoceros and a leopard seen 
within a period of 30 minutes at a 
waterhole in South Africa, 1998. 



Puffins at Great Island, Witless 
Bay, Newfoundland. It had been a 
dream to see puffins ever since 1 was 
a kid watching television nature pro¬ 
grams. 

Glenn Barrett (HNC President) 

1) Snorkeling with an Eagle Ray in 
the Galapagos. Christmas Day 1996 
found me half-way through my 5 month 
stay on Espanola Island, Galapagos. 
Snorkeling was almost a daily occur¬ 
rence after we finished our assorted 
field work duties, however one thing 
that was different on this day was that 
I had not brought my underwater cam¬ 
era with me - and in hindsight I am 
glad I forgot it. 

We had been snorkeling in the shal¬ 
low water off Aour beach for a few 
minutes when we came across an Ea¬ 
gle Ray. Rather than trying to take its 
picture I was able to paddle along be¬ 
side it, marveling at its effortless swim¬ 
ming technique and the beauty of its 
shape and colouration. 

2) Wolverine in Alaska. In the sum¬ 


mer of 1993 I was a volunteer field 
biologist for a graduate student study¬ 
ing Black-legged Kittiwakes in Prince 
William Sound, Alaska. Part way 
through the summer he and I embarked 
on a 10 day boat tour of the Sound to 
census Kittiwake colonies. 

On approaching a colony we would 
know from a distance whether a preda¬ 
tor was in the colony due to the ab¬ 
sence of adults in a section of the 
nests. The predator was most often 
either a Bald or Golden Eagle, and 
occasionally was a Peregrine Falcon. 

However, as we approached the 
Passage Canal colony we could see a 
mammal of some sort walking amongst 
the nests and as we got closer could 
see that it was a wolverine - one spe¬ 
cies of mammal I figured I would never 
be lucky enough to see in the wild. 

3) Surrounded by Snow Geese. 
During the fall/winter of 1992/1993 I 
was a volunteer at the Sacramento 
National Wildlife Refuge in the Cen¬ 
tral Valley section of northern Califor¬ 
nia. This refuge complex is a series of 
human-made wetlands trying to recre¬ 
ate what has been lost due to agricul¬ 
ture, and is a major overwintering 
location for migratory ducks and geese. 

Over a 100,000 Snow and Ross' 
Geese were often on the Refuge and 
by travelling the auto tour route, that 
wound its way through some of these 
wetlands, you could view some of the 
geese from a distance of 5-10 metres. 
Occasionally the birds would be star¬ 
tled by a predator or by a passing 
aircraft and a huge flock of up to 50,000 
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geese would be in the air circling around 
before they settled back into the 
wetlands. The sight and sounds of 
being surrounded by these beautiful 
birds is something that everyone should 
experience. 

4) First Great Gray Owl. Despite 
having been surrounded by lots of owls 
one summer while working for Kay 
McKeever (at The Owl Foundation in 
Vineland), it is rare that I have been 
lucky enough to observe owls in the 
wild. In fact it was not until December 
1995 that I saw my first Great Gray 
Owl in the wild. 

This particular Great Gray was 
found in Thickson's Woods (Whitby) 
on a day when we also saw a flock of 
Bohemian Waxwings ! There is some¬ 
thing particularly majestic about this 
large species of owl, and it was neat 
staring up at it through binoculars while 
it stared down at us with its bright 
yellow eyes. 

5) Texas Treat - Green Jay. On a 
trip to Texas in March 1994 that in¬ 
volved my friends and I observing many 
Alifers (including Whooping Crane), 
one species stands out from all the 
rest. Stands out is definitely the best 
way to describe the Green Jay with its 
incredibly bright green and blue 
colouration, one could confuse it with a 



tropical parrot. 

If only we had had more time to 
cross the border into Mexico to ob¬ 
serve other tropical bird species, but I 
suppose it is always wise to leave with 
birds unobserved so that you have a 
reason to go back again 1! 

Rob Dobos 

Rock Wren 12 Feb 1988 

Ross' Gull, St. Catharines Christ¬ 
mas Bird Count 1994 

Thousands of Snow Geese, Dunlin 
and Longspurs, dozens of Peregrine 
Falcons, and his first Loggerhead Shrike 
- at Shipsands Island, James Bay, late 
September 1990. 

Black-capped Petrel, all three spe¬ 
cies of jaegers - Van Wagner's Beach 
September 1996 (By the way, Rob 
was there with Bob Curry and John 
Olmstead and he notes he had never 
seen Bob and John more excited 
before!). 

Kiwi - New Zealand 1998. Rob 
walked for hours and many miles up 
and down a New Zealand beach to 
find this Kiwi. (C. Bishop note: Oh, 
life is tough Rob!!!) 

Barb Charlton 

Banding at Long Point Tip - week 
long trip in September 1984. 

Swimming with bottlenose dolphins 
in Bahamas. 

Bobcat - St. Joseph's Island. 

Swallow tailed Kite - Long Point. 
While sitting in a lawn chair. Barb 
noticed a big shadow cross the ground 
and she looked up to see the kite! (C. 
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Bishop note: there is a lot to be said 
for birding while reclining!) 

Ross' Gull - St. Catharines, Christ¬ 
mas Bird Count, 1994. 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Wilson's Plover - 26 May 1990. * 

Fulvous Whistling Duck - 4 June 
1976. * 

Tufted Duck - 25 January 1981.* 

Pacific Loon - 8 November 1980, 
Burlington Beach Canal. 

Cave Swal low - 2 Nov 1999, Point 
Pelee. 

*A11 seen at Windermere Basin, 
Hamilton Harbour (C. Bishop note: 
Now you know why Kevin can be 
found at the harbour most week¬ 
ends!) 

Alan Wormington 

Top 5 Sightings in Ontario: 

Lesser Nighthawk 
Wheatear 

Great Southern White 
Longtailed Skipper 
Black Vulture 

Alan also thought seeing Gray 
Kingbird and Black Witch in Ontario 
were pretty fantastic too, but they 
would be on his Top 10 list. 

Rob Waldhuber 

Kirtland's warbler - 1979 Tilden's 
Woods, Point Pelee. 

Watching two otters play in Parry 
Sound near Rob's cottage. 

Dickcissel - 11 Jan 1982, Harnil 
ton, Ontario. 
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Chasing a Praire warbler at Pelee 
with his kids, Bill Lamond, Kevin 
McLaughlin, and Barb Charlton. And 
he does mean "chase", that is over hill 
and dale, and through lotsof !%$#@$!!! 
vegetated understory. 

White-winged dove in Hamilton. 

Kathleen Gardner 

Whooping Cranes, family holiday, 
Texas. 

Black Bear at Algonquin Park, 
canoe trip. 

Counting double-crested cormo¬ 
rants at Middle Island, Lake Erie. 

Four-toed Salamander, Brantford 
area (C.Bishop note: Can't beat those 
rare herps in our own area). 

Gannet colony family holiday, 
Perce Rock. 

Margaret McFadyen (Secretary, 
HNC executive) 

1. Lying in a tent in a deserted 
campground one night in the Gaspe 
peninsula (1974) and hearing a black 
bear brush by our tent, his claws rat¬ 
tling on the gravel. Hearing the deep 
sniffs as he checked out our truck and 
then later the soft heavy padding as he 
came back past our tent on his nightly 
rounds. 

2. Sitting with a pair of courting 
Wandering Albatrosses (2000) and 
watching the delicate, precise gestures 
of their great shell-pink bills and the 
graceful spread of their giant wings. 
All this against the background of the 
mountains and glaciers of South Geor¬ 
gia. 

3. (1998) Standing under a tree in 


Perinet, Madagascar beneath 2 Indri 
Lemurs and listening to their howling, 
wailing calls as they communicated with 
a troupe in another valley. They 
sounded like a cross between a wolf 
and a loon and we were so close their 
wild song sent shivers through you. 

4. (2000) Observing a colony of 
King Penguins on South Georgia, all 
clad in dignified pewter silver going 
about their daily business and then turn¬ 
ing and finding myself being examined 
at close range with equal interest by a 
small delegation. 

5. (1962) Paddling silently up the 
Sauble River in the early dawn and 
coming upon an otter family. Having 
the one adult come very close and rear 
out of the water and sniff loudly and 
then growl at us before diving and 
following the rest of the family to safety. 

* * * * * 

Although people were allowed to 
list any experience, at any place in the 
world, it is interesting to see how many 
people, including myself, listed events 
that occurred right here in the Hamil¬ 
ton/Burlington area. There seems to 
be nothing more exciting than finding 
something rare in your own backyard. 

Some of these occurrences were 
life changing events for people. Kevin 
McLaughlin added a further note to his 
"top five" list stating that the Dickcissel 
that showed up in his backyard in 1973 
was his "spark bird" that got him inter¬ 
ested in birding. 

It is hard to believe there was a 
time when Kevin was not obsessed 
with birds, but apparently prior to 1973, 
he only owned one pair of binoculars! 


Barb Charlton's week at Long Point 
Tip in 1984 turned her on to birds for 
ever. Among other themes on the list, 
seeing rare mammals is a consistent 
thrill for most people. While we can 
chase down birds, and plants, and stum¬ 
ble across reptiles and amphibians, see¬ 
ing animals like wild cats are 
experiences where the animals choose 
to reveal themselves to you and it is 
always considered a fortuitous pleas¬ 
ure. m 


Sanctuary Vision 

The HNC Board is developing a 
vision for Club sanctuary develop¬ 
ment over the next few years. On 
Saturday, January 13, we will hold a 
"Sanctuary Think Tank" from 1-5 
pm at the Woodend headquarters of 
the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority. 

The session will discuss the pros 
and cons of the HNC acquiring more 
land or conservation easements, 
weighing this option against other 
ways of supporting the preservation 
of natural areas. 

It will also identity key issues 
and concerns related to holding more 
land such as management, liability, 
purchase criteria, donations criteria 
and funding for support services. 

A third item on the agenda is 
prioritizing amongst various poten¬ 
tial areas for new acquisitions. 

Members interested in partici¬ 
pating need to register by Janaury 8 
with either Frank Morley at (905) 
575-0668 or Alan Ernst at (905) 689- 
9466. _ 
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Morida Pesticide Kills Piping Plovers and Other Birds 


Fenthion, an organophosphate pes¬ 
ticide once formulated to kill birds, is 
being used in Florida to control mos¬ 
quitoes, threatening millions of resident 
and migratory birds. The American Bird 
Conservancy (ABC) and Audubon of 
Florida have alerted the U.S. Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) to 
the severe risks birds are facing from 
this chemical and are urging them to 
cancel fenthion use. 

Any bird in an area of fenthion 
spraying is at severe risk of lethal poi¬ 
soning. Dead Sanderlings, Dunlin, en¬ 
dangered Piping Plovers, Black 
Skimmers and other birds have been 
recovered from areas of fenthion spray¬ 
ing for mosquito control. 

An Audubon spokesperson noted 
that “millions of dollars are being spent 
on bird conservation in the Great Lakes 
area each year, yet many of the rarest 
species from the region, the endan¬ 
gered Piping Plover for example, are 
at risk from poisoning by fenthion the 
moment they enter Florida on migra¬ 
tion.” The Piping Plover that was killed 
by fenthion on Marco Island, Florida 
was likely hatched in the Great Lakes 
area. Birds consume fenthion residues 
that have settled on their food and 
drinking water after spraying. Addi¬ 
tionally, fenthion is highly toxic to birds 
when absorbed through their skin or 
inhaled. 

Over two million acres in Florida 
are sprayed with fenthion each year, 
some of which are dosed every few 
days year-round. Fenthion, like DDT, 
accumulates in the fat tissue of ani¬ 
mals and can be passed on through the 


food chain to concentrate in top-level 
consumers such as birds of prey. 
Florida is the only state still using 
fenthion. Other states employ less haz¬ 
ardous methods of mosquito control. 

Laboratory studies have shown 
fenthion to be mutagenic, carcinogenic, 
and embryotoxic. Some current appli¬ 
cations might endanger children, espe¬ 
cially toddlers. 

Birds are much more sensitive than 
other vertebrates to fenthion. Fenthion 
kills birds at extremely low doses via 
contact with skin, inhalation, and in¬ 
gestion. Fenthion has been shown to 
bioaccumulate at significant levels in 
fish, and has been found in the fat 
tissues of mammals. 

The EPA has documented thou¬ 
sands of bird kills attributed to fenthion. 
In one instance where fenthion was 
sprayed for mosquito control, an esti¬ 
mated 25,000 birds of 37 species were 
killed, of which migrating warblers and 
thrushes were found in greatest num¬ 
bers. 

Fenthion was previously used to 
kill birds. It was the toxic ingredient of 
the Rid-a-Bird Perch, a product that 
was cancelled because such high num¬ 
bers of hawks, eagles, falcons and owls 
died when they fed on poisoned star¬ 
lings and sparrows. 

“A litany of pesticides over the 
years have been proven deadly to bird 
populations, therefore we should not 
be taking chances with toxics, espe¬ 
cially when there are less damaging 
alternatives for pest control”, said Dr. 
Mark Kraus, Director of Science for 


Audubon of Florida. 

Letters from the public should be 
identified with the Docket # 
OPP34145A, Fenthion, and addressed 
to: Public Information and Records In¬ 
tegrity Branch Information Resources 
and Services Division(7502C) Office 
of Pesticide Programs, EPA 401 M 
Street, SW Washington, DC 20460 Or 
a response can be email to the EPA at: 
opp-docket@epa.gov . 

More information can be found on 
American Bird Conservancy’s website 
at: www.abcbirds.org. 

(Source: Audubon Society me¬ 
dia release). §|j 

Falcon Watch 
Volunteers 

It’s never too early to think of 
spring! For several years now, en¬ 
dangered Peregrine Falcons have 
nested on a ledge of the Sheraton 
Hotel in downtown Hamilton. The 
HNC runs a Falcon Watch each 
June to help the Peregrine chicks 
survive the rigours of urban fledg¬ 
ing. During the 2000 Falcon Watch, 
three rescues within 48 hours con¬ 
firmed the value of our watch. 

We are currently planning for 
the 2001 season (Mother Nature will¬ 
ing!) and we need volunteers. The 
commitment involves a few 2-hour 
outdoor shifts over a four week pe¬ 
riod. Training will be provided. 
Please contact Audrey Gamble at 
905 522 8447 or by email 
john.merriman@sympatico.ca 
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From the First Towers to FLAP 


by Irene Fedun 

Barry MacKay and his mother 
Phyllis were among the first to recog¬ 
nize that the tall buildings being con¬ 
structed in Toronto would pose a major 
threat to migratory birds. In fact they’d 
known about the problem of night-mi- 
grating birds hitting lit structures since 
the late 1950s. But they had no idea 
how many birds were affected by this 
phenomenon until they began visiting 
the CFTO tower built in Agincourt in 
the early ‘60s. To their horror they 
discovered that huge numbers would 
hit the tower, especially on bad weather 
nights and up to a third of them were 
still living. 

Phyllis and Barry began making 
nightly forays downtown to rescue birds 
when the Toronto Dominion Centre 
was built in 1967. More towers were 
built, increasing the likelihood that mi¬ 
grating birds would be stopped dead in 
their tracks. However, the worst of it 
happened when the CN Tower went 
up. 

It was built in a process called 
continuous concrete which required 
round-the-clock work and extremely 
bright illumination. Light poured out 
into the surrounding atmosphere, clearly 
visible across the lake, and night mi¬ 
grants were hitting the structure by the 
thousands. 

Obviously shaken by the bird 
deaths, CN Tower officials wanted to 
rectify the situation once the tower 
was built. They consulted a well-known 
ornithologist who assured them that as 
long as lights were not shining out into 
the night sky the birds would avoid the 


Dull light is better than strong 
light, red light is better than 
white light, and especially.. .no 
light is better than any light 
— Barry Kent MacKay 

building. Barry MacKay was unable 
to convince CN to turn all the lights 
out until one night in August when 
there was a massive kill. The follow¬ 
ing evening the lights were out. 

In 1981, frustrated at the lack of 
response from office tower building 
managers, Phil Desjardins founded the 
Toronto City Naturalists. The group 
formed an alliance with World Wildlife 
Fund Canada who agreed to produce 
posters that would grace the elevators 
of the tall buildings. 

The result was a measurable re¬ 
duction in lighting and fewer bird deaths, 
but still no permanent solution to the 
problem. Meanwhile, a total of 10,000 
birds died at Ontario Hydro’s Lennox 



generating station in Kingston during 
three consecutive nights in September 
of 1981. The top 50 feet of the plant’s 
immense stacks had been floodlit, os¬ 
tensibly to alert planes. 

Flashing red strobes, safe for birds 
and planes, proved a much more sensi¬ 
ble solution, and were quickly installed 
after that calamity.However, with mul¬ 
tiple tenant buildings like Toronto’s of¬ 
fice towers the issue becomes more 
complex, and to date a total blackout 
has eluded disheartened activists. 

As the generations of bird rescu¬ 
ers succeeded one another, we learned 
from each other’s experience and each 
other’s mistakes. 

Michael Mesure began rescuing 
birds in the late 1980s using Barry’s 
technique of keeping the live birds in 
paper bags for safe and relatively 
stress-free delivery to their release site. 

Instead of recording information 
about the bird and place of retrieval on 
a piece of paper, (having to juggle pen 
and paper with often-cold hands), he 
determined to use a tiny tape recorder. 
This allowed him to move more quickly 
throughout the financial district, rescue 
more birds and maintain statistics. 

The stats would prove invaluable 
when Mike approached tower manag¬ 
ers to coax them into turning the lights 
out. 

I 

In 1993, Mike and half a dozen 
fellow bird rescuers formed an organi¬ 
zation called the Fatal Light Aware¬ 
ness Program or FLAP. By banding 
together into an official charity, we 
believed it would give us more clout 
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when dealing with building manage¬ 
ment and greater credibility among en¬ 
vironmental groups who might be willing 
to work with us on the issue. It also 
enabled us to solicit more help with the 


South Pee! 
NMiiarafii§ts f Chib 

The South Peel Naturalists' (our 
neighbouring club to the east) invites 
members of the HNC to join them for 
indoor meetings and field trips. Please 
introduce yourself to the trip leader or 
membership secretary. 

Indoor meetings are held on the 
third Monday of each month from Sep¬ 
tember to April (except December) in 
the basement auditorium of the Church 
of St. Bride, 1516 Clarkson Road in 
Mississauga (two blocks south of South 
Sheridan Way, west of Mississauga 
Road). Ample free parking is avail¬ 
able. Start time is 8 p.m. 

The January 15 meeting will fea¬ 
ture "Birdbanding Experiences" and 
"The Airport Raptor Relocation Pro¬ 
gram", presented by Martin Wemaart 
and Terri Groh. 

On February 19, Ted Cheskey will 
provide a "tour" of Important Bird Ar¬ 
eas of Ontario. 

The guest speaker on March 19 
will be Dan Stuckey from the Kortright 
Centre, reflecting on the contributions 
of naturalists to the world of scientific 
enquiry. 

Upcoming field trips include an Owl 
Prowl on January 7, Winter Birding on 
the 14th, and Hawks and Owls on 
January 20. Call Don Morrison at (905) 
338-3520 for more information. 


rescue effort, and ask corporations, 
governments, and funding agencies for 
money to further our work. 

There have been many impacts; 
some ofthem delightfully unexpected. 
Many a homeowner and business - 
even the Bleeker Street Co-op - has 
called us to find out how to prevent 
birds from hitting their windows. Avian 
activists from other cities, like Calgary, 
New York, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
have gleaned from our experiences in 
Toronto to save their own birds. And 
even though many thousands of birds 
have been saved, the work continues 


and even accelerates. 

As our population grows, our built 
environment expands and the threats 
to birds from reflective windows and 
night lights in tall structures increase. 
We cannot give up the fight. 

(Abridged version excerpted 
from the FLAP newsletter: Touching 
Down, Fall 1998. Irene Fednn is the 
Editor o/Touching Downy 

Look for more articles from FLAP 
in future issues of the Wood Duck. For 
more information on FLAP, visit their 
website at : www.flap.org §§ 


New Breeding Bird Atlas 2001-2005 


Nature Network News 

Ontario’s second Breeding Bird 
Atlas project will get underway in the 
spring of 2001 and will run through 
2005. Like the first atlas (1981-1985), 
the project’s goal will be to produce 
detailed maps of the distribution of all 
the bird species breeding in the prov¬ 
ince. Volunteer birders, known as 
atlassers, take on one or more 10-km 
squares and look for breeding evidence 
of every species breeding in the square. 
This time, we are also going to be 
collecting information on the abundance 
of each species in each square. 

Atlassing is fun and challenging, 
and the results are valuable. The first 
project was a great success, with over 
1300 birders logging over 100,000 hours 
of field work, and amassing more than 
400,000 records. 

The Atlas of The Breeding Birds 
of Ontario is the standard reference 
book on bird distribution in the prov¬ 
ince, and the atlas’ computer data base 
has been used for numerous conserva¬ 


tion and research projects. 

Atlas update 

We will once again be organizing 
the popular atlassing trips to the north. 
If you are interested in atlassing in 
northern Ontario, the application form 
is now available! You can obtain one 
through the atlas web page, or by con¬ 
tacting the atlas office. Please note 
that the deadline for applying is six 
months prior to your proposed depar¬ 
ture, so if you’d like to go this summer, 
submit your application soon! 

Regional coordinators are in place 
for most regions in Southern Ontario, 
and are quickly assigning squares! Be 
sure to contact your RC soon to get 
the square you’d like before it’s gone! 

The Regional Coordinator in this 
area is Wolfgang Luft. You can call 
him at (905) 681-2276 to get some 
preliminary background on the project 
or to register to participate. The winter 
issue of Seasons will feature an article 
on the Atlas project. §| 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 


The Wood Duck 


By Rob Dobos 

I otal number of species recorded in the HSA during 2000 to August 31: 265. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Barb Charlton (BC), Jim Cram (JC), Bill Cuddy (BCu), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Gavin 
Edmondstone (GE), Ron Fleming (RF), Carl Hamann (CH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Burke Korol (BKo), Bill 
Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), George Meyers (GM), Matt Mills 
(MM), John Olmsted (JO), Loretta Routsky (LR), Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Robert Stamp (RSt), Fred Urie 
(FU), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Dorothy Westmore (DWe), Robert Westmore (RWe), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers 
(m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 
terr. -territorial bird 


Plumages, etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1 st ba. -first basic 
def. ba. -definitive basic 


August 2000: 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [AG ] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington [WL] 


Common Loon: One ad. over Woodland Cemetery [HW] Aug 12 F (RD,BC). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck [AG] Aug 20-29 (KM;DL,GL,CH). 

Red-necked Grebe: On Aug 4 at Bronte Harbour [HL], there were two active nests being incubated plus the three juv. 
previously hatched (GE); 50 off Shoreacres [HL] Aug 21 (RD). 

Eared Grebe#: One ad. off Shoreacres Aug 19 * (KM). 

Great Egret#: One-four at Middletown Marsh [HW] Aug 1-26 (RD,BC); one over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [AG] Aug 15 
(GM); one at Bronte Marsh [HL] Aug 16 (GE); four at African Lion Safari [HW] Aug 23 (BL); one at Valley Inn [HL] Aug 
26 (KM); three at Hwy 407 stormwater ponds, Mississauga [PL] Aug 27 (RF); one at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck Aug 29 
(DL,GL,CH). 

BLACK VULTURE#: One at Miles & Dickenson Rds [HW] Aug 24 F (RWe,DWe). 

Wood Duck: 24 at Middletown Marsh Aug 22 (RD). 

American Wigeon: Two past Van Wagners Beach [HW] Aug 27 F (RD). 

Blue-winged Teal: 80 at Smithville Sewage Ponds [AG] Aug 27 (KM). 

Northern Shoveler: Seven at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Aug 17 (RD). 
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Green-winged Teal: Ten at Tollgate Ponds Aug 9 (RD); 11 past Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD). 

Redhead: One f. with four juv. and one f. with one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 1-on (RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: One m. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 1-23 (RD). 

Greater Scaup: One m. at Burlington Ship Canal [HL\ Aug 3 (RD); two off Shoreacres Aug 11-21 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: Six past Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 F (RD). 

King Eider#: The summering female was at Windermere Basin [HW] Aug 20-27 (KM;JO et al.). 

White-winged Scoter: One off Grimsby Sewage Ponds [AG] Aug 27 F (KM). 

Long-tailed Duck: Six m. off Van Wagners Beach Aug 1-28 (RD;m.obs.). 

Common Goldeneye: One m. at Windermere Basin Aug 7-20 (KM). 

Common Merganser: One 1 st ba. m. on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Aug 14-19 (RD;KM); two off 
Shoreacres Aug 21 F (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: Five at Tollgate Ponds Aug 9 (RD,MM). 

Osprey: One past CCIW [HL] Aug 11 F (RD); the nest at Mountsberg C.A. [ HW/WL] still had three juv. present Aug 14 
(FU); two at Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD et al.). 

Northern Harrier: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 F (RD). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 13 F (RD). 

Cooper’s Hawk: Two juv. at Middletown Marsh Aug 2-on (RD,BC). 

Golden Eagle#: Two ad. over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby May 15 L (GM). 

Merlin#: One at St. George St, Brantford [57?] Aug 9 F (BL); one at Sodom Rd, Flamborough [ HW] Aug 20 (BC); one at 
Peters Corners [HW] Aug 29 (BW). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 23 (RD). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One f.,three juv. at Westover Rd S of Cone 5 [HW] Aug 16 (BC). 

Virginia Rail#: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 12 (RD,BC); one at Mountsberg C.A. Aug 14 (FU). 

Sora#: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 27 (KM). 

American Coot: One at LaSalle Marina Aug 24-26 (RD;KM). 

Black-bellied Plover: One atN Service Rd & Guelph Line [HL] Aug 7 F (KM); one at Airport Rd E of Hwy 6 [HW] Aug 
23 (JO,RSt); one at Tollgate Ponds Aug 26 (KM). 

Semipalmated Plover: Two juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 19 F (KM). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 17 F (RD), and one def. ba. there Aug 26-31 (KM); three at 
Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck Aug 29 (DL,GL,CH). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 25 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 20 (KM). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One juv. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 27 F (KM). 

Upland Sandpiper#: Singles over St. George St, Brantford at night on Aug 6 and Aug 10 (BL); one at Cone 5 E of Brock 
Rd [7 TW] Aug 11 (RD); one at Airport Rd E of Hwy 6 Aug 23 (JO,RSt). 

Whimbrel#: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 9 (RD,MM); one at Van Wagners Beach Aug 12 (RW). 

Ruddy Turnstone: Seven at Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (BS,JC); one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 27 F (RD,BC). 

Red Knot#: Birds at Tollgate Ponds: ljuv. -Aug 20 F (JO et al.), ljuv. -Aug 23 (RD), lad.,3juv. -Aug 27 (JO et al.)', one at 
Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD et al.). 

Sanderling: One juv. at Van Wagners Beach Aug 26 F (KM), and 25 there Aug 27 (RD et al.). 
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Semipalmated Sandpiper: 35 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 7 (KM); one juv. atNE Shore of Harbour [HIV] Aug 16 F 
(RD); 32 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 19 (KM). 

Least Sandpiper: 40 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 27 (KM). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 20 * (KM et al), and two juv. there Aug 27 (RD,BC). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: Two at N Service Rd & Guelph Line Aug 3 (MJ); seven at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 7 and three 
juv. there Aug 27 F (KM). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Two ad. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 2 (RD), and one there Aug 10 (BW); two juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 
27 F (JO). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: Ten at Tollgate Ponds Aug 1 (RD). 

Common Snipe: Ten at Taquanyah C.A. [HN] Aug 27 (KM); 30 at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck Aug 29 (DL,GL,CH). 
Red-necked Phalarope#: One off Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 * (BS,JC). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: Two juv. off Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 * (RD et al). 

Jaeger species#: Four off Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD et al). 

LONG-TAILED JAEGER#: Two juv. over Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 27 * (KM); one juv. dark morph off Van 
Wagners Beach Aug 27 * (RD et al)\ one subadult off Van Wagners Beach Aug 28 (RC,GS). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Five off Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD et al). 

Common Tern: 25 off Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 were migrants (RD et al.). 

Forster’s Tern#: One def. ba. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 9 (RD,MM). 

Common Nighthawk#: Two at Gage Park, Hamilton [HW] Aug 12 (BCu); birds over St. George St, Brantford: 1 -Aug 22 
F, 60 -Aug 24, 15 -Aug 26 (BL); 47 over Spencer Creek, Dundas [HW] Aug 29 (BW); 29 over Dundas Valley C.A. [HW] 

Aug 30 (BW). 

Whip-poor-will#: One at Caistor Centre [NG] Aug 24 F (LR). 

Chimney Swift: Nine at Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 F (RD). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Rock Chapel Sanctuary [HW] Aug 4 (JJ). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 F (RD). 

Alder Flycatcher: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 26 * (RD). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Shoreacres Aug 11 F (RD). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 17 F (RD). 

Eastern Kingbird: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 F (RD). 

Cliff Swallow: Three at Middletown Marsh Aug 29 (RD). 

Carolina Wren#: One pair at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Jul 1-Aug 31 (GM); two at Glenhyrst Gardens, Brantford [BR] 
Aug 7 (BL). 

Marsh Wren#.: Up to three terr. m. at Middletown Marsh Aug 1-31 (RD,BC). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 26 F (RD). 

American Pipit: One at Miles & Airport Rds [HW] Aug 27 * (JC). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 20 F (RD). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 17 F (RD). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Aug 20 F (BW). 

Magnolia Warbler: One imm. at Mountsberg C.A. Jul 15 (FU); one at Middletown Marsh Aug 5 F (RD). 
Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 26 F (BC). 
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Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 17 F (RD). 

Blackburnian Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 21 F (RD). 

Pine Warbler: One f.,three juv. at Middletown Marsh Aug 3 (RD). 

Black-and-white Warbler: Three at Middletown Marsh Aug 26 (RD). 

American Redstart: Two at Middletown Marsh Aug 3 F (RD). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Glenhyrst Gardens, Brantford Aug 7 F (BL). 

Mourning Warbler#: One at Mountsberg C.A. Aug 14 F (FU). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 17 F (RD). 

Canada Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 3 F (RD). 

HENSLOW’S SPARROW#: One terr. m. at a site S of Milton [HL] Jun 10 but possibly up to five birds present there 
(BKo). 

White-throated Sparrow: One at Mountsberg C.A. Aug 14 (FU). 

Bobolink: 20 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 27 (KM), 

Baltimore Oriole; One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek Aug 21 F and three there Aug 23 (DL,GL). 

Please send your bird records for September-November 2000 by Jan 10 to: Robert Z. Dobos, 1 156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., 
R.R.#2, Waterdown, Ont., LOR 2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca §| 


Looking up in January 


by Margaret Walton 

Last month’s feature was a partial 
solar eclipse. This month we have an¬ 
other treat - a lunar eclipse. If you are 
lucky enough to be travelling in Eu¬ 
rope, Asia or Africa on January 9, you 
will get to see the entire five hour 
show. Those of us here in Southern 
Ontario will be able to catch the last 
phases of the eclipse just as the moon 
rises, about 4:30 pm. 

This full moon will also be very 
bright after it leaves the Earth’s 
shadow. Two factors combine to make 
this an unusually bright moon - the 
Earth and Moon are closer to the sun 
allowing more sunlight to be reflected 
back to us, and the moon is almost 
exactly opposite the sun. Check out 
these web sites for more information; 
http://www.science.nasa.gov/head- 
Iines/y2000/ast24jul_lm.htm or http:// 
www.geocities.com/CapeCanaveral/ 


7137/lunecl/jan2001 .html. 

On January 3, just before dawn, 
the Quadrantid meteor shower peaks. 
Average rates for this shower are 90 
meteors per hour. This may be a good 
time to try radio detection of meteors. 
Tune your FM radio to a'band not used 
by a local station (hard to do in South¬ 
ern Ontario!), preferably in the lower 
wavelengths. As a meteor passes, it 
can reflect the signal, and you will hear 
very briefly a station broadcast as it is 
reflected off the meteor. Check out 
this web site for more information http:/ 
/www.odxa.on.ca 

Jupiter and Saturn continue to be 
great sights, and are visible as soon as 
the sun sets, staying up all night long. 
Watch for them to rise in the east in 
the constellation Taurus. Venus is the 
brightest object in the sky (next to the 
moon). It is visible in the west-south¬ 
west for about 4 hours after sunset. 


Towards the end of January, Mer¬ 
cury can be seen about 45 minutes 
after sunset. It will appear just to the 
lower right of Venus. Mars can be 
seen just before dawn high in the south. 
In a few months it will be at its best 
since 1988. 

The next meeting of the Hamilton 
Amateur Astronomers is Friday, Janu¬ 
ary 12th. Steve Barnes, owner of Sky 
Optics and astrophotographer will be 
speaking. The location of January’s 
meeting is still unconfirmed. Check 
http://www.science.mcmaster.ca/ 
HAA, or call any council member prior 
to the meeting. Everyone is welcome. 

The group also has observing ses¬ 
sions at the Binbrook Conservation 
Area on January 19th, 20th, 26th, and 
27th. Viewing starts around 8pm. Call 
ahead of time to Margaret W alton 627- 
7361, Bret Culver 575-9492, or Rob 
Roy 692-3245. H 
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Northwest Gateway to the Brantford Ecoregion 


by Frank Morley 

Conservation Forum 2000, an all 
field trip conference of Carolinian 
Canada and the Ontario Nature Trust 
Alliance, was held on October 13 and 
14 in Brantford. Five sites were fea¬ 
tured, and this article will introduce the 
Northwest Gateway to the Brantford 
Ecoregion. 

This is a slightly drier part of On¬ 
tario which provides habitat for 97 spe¬ 
cies of birds, 27 mammals and 21 
reptiles and amphibians - according to 
the breeding bird, mammal and 
herpetofaunal atlases. Sensitive and sig¬ 
nificant lands have been set aside from 
major development projects, and are 
managed under the guidance of a steer¬ 
ing committee in the community. The 
fishery on this stretch of the Grand 
River will be designated as an “excep¬ 
tional waters fishery” in the near fu¬ 
ture. Special fishing regulations will be 
applied and management planning will 
be intensified. 

Brantford Rail Trail Prairie 

Prairie vegetation has developed 
for over 500 meters on either side of 
the Lake Erie and Northern Railway 
which was abandoned in 1990. The 
prairie vegetation is confined to the 
very well-drained sandy soils of table¬ 
lands and the post-glacial bluffs over¬ 
looking the Grand River and Brant 
Conservation Area. In 1998, a pre¬ 
scribed burn was carried out by the 
Ministry ofNatural Resources. Shrub 
cover consisting of alien species was 
cut later that year. 

Significant species observed here 


include Indian Grass, bigbluestem, lit¬ 
tle bluestem, side oats gramma, dwarf 
chinquapin oak, and porcupine grass (a 
cool season prairie species). 

Tufa Mine Prairie 

A tufa or traventine prairie is a 
very rare occurrence in our area; es¬ 
pecially the large one in the Brantford 
northwest area. Tufa is a secondary 
deposit. Groundwater percolating 
through limestone, gypsum, and other 
mineral bearing strata will dissolve 
these minerals and deposit them as 
tufa or traventine on top of the ground. 

The watertable in this area is very 
high - two to four feet below the sur¬ 
face. Wafer often stands on top of the 
ground for long periods of time. From 
time to time, water spouts shoot out of 
crevices ten feet high, forming a cold 
water stream until they dry up again 

In pioneer times, the tufa was 
mined as raw material for buildings, 
foundations etc. Calcined or heated up 
it became powdery and was used as 
fertilizer or natural cement. It was cal¬ 
cined right in this area. A tufa landform 
is a very unstable area as caves and 
cavities are underground. This explains 
the disappearing streams in this area. 

This tufa area is home to many 
uncommon prairie plants and trees, in¬ 
cluding hackberry, seneca-snakeroot, 
columbo, green milkweed, hard-leaved 
or rigid goldenrod and asters. The most 
recent exciting discovery was the large 
and beautiful hairy false gromwell. 

Perched Fen 

This unusual fen is situated on the 


side of a valley rising to 30 metres 
above the valley floor which borders 
the Grand River. The site features rare 
spike rushes, rush grasses, sedges, and 
herbs which are characteristic of fens. 

Ground water discharge supports 
skunk cabbage, sundew, white camass 
and a unique assemblage of wetland 
vegetations. Small streams of water 
originating on the slope infiltrate to the 
watertable on the floodplain of the river 
and disappear before they enter the 
river. 

It is always exciting to learn about 
“new” natural areas, especially ones 
so close at hand.More sites will be 
visited in next month’s WoodDuck^i 

Wildlife in Jeopardy 
Education Kit 

A Wildlife in Jeopardy Education 
Kit for junior / intermediate teachers 
and students is available. The kit con¬ 
tains 250 pages of lessons and hands- 
on activities all geared to the Ontario 
Curriculum for grades 4 to 10. There 
are also 30 full colour fact sheets, pro¬ 
duced in association with MNR and 
CWS and a full colour poster. 

Funding to produce the kit has come 
from Ministry ofNatural Resources, 
World Wildlife Fund (Canada), Cana¬ 
dian Wildlife Service, Richard and Jean 
Ivey Fund, as well as The George 
Lunan, J.P. Bickell and Tippet Foun¬ 
dations. 

Cost is $39.95, for more ordering 
infor, contact Dianne at 1-800-440 
2366, ext. 0 or info@ontarionature.oru . 
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Presqu 5 ile plan calls for phase-out of duck hunt 


Nature Network News 

The management plan for 
Presqu’ile Provincial Park has - at 
long last - been completed. On Friday, 
November 17, close to 70 people 
crowded into the lighthouse interpre¬ 
tive centre at the park to find out the 
details. The release of the approved 
plan follows extensive public consulta¬ 
tion with park visitors, residents, and 
local and provincial stakeholder groups. 

The Presqu’ile Provincial Park 
Management Plan strikes a balance 
between the protection of nature and 
recreation, and includes a framework 
for the phase-out of the controversial 
fall duck hunt. It calls for the removal 
of the duck hunt within five years, 
provided that an alternate location is 
found. 

A Waterfowl Hunt Advisory Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Minister of 
Natural Resources has recommended 
relocating the hunt to the Sawguin 
Creek Marsh area in Muscote Bay, 
south of Belleville. Public consultation 

” TheFON is 70! 

Throughout 2001, the Federa¬ 
tion of Ontario Naturalists will be 
celebrating its 70th anniversary. 
Seven clubs founded FON in 1931. 
Many dedicated individuals and 
groups have accomplished a tremen¬ 
dous amount of work over the years. 

To help prepare for the celebra¬ 
tion, the FON asking for submis¬ 
sions of any interesting stories, 
memories or photographs. Please 
submit your information to Andrea 
Kettle at FON by January 15. 



on the proposed alternate location will 
begin early in 2001. 


Once the hunt is phased out, 
Presqu’ile will provide much better 
sanctuary for the great diversity of 
migratory birds and waterfowl in the 
park. There will also be increased tour¬ 
ism opportunities, which in turn will 
benefit the local economy. This is 
very welcome news for naturalists, 
who will no longer be excluded from 
visiting the beaches and Owen Point 
during much of the week in hunting 
season. 

The plan includes a number of other 
measures that recognize the ecological 
importance of Presqu’ile. For exam¬ 
ple, about 80% of the park will be 
zoned as “nature reserve,” which af¬ 
fords the highest degree of protection. 
Park boundaries will be extended to 
include the waters around the marsh, 


beaches and offshore islands, and there 
will be restrictions on boat access to 
the marshes. The park’s spectacular 
beaches will be managed in way that 
accommodates recreational users, but 
also leaves areas naturalized (i.e. un¬ 
raked) so that migrating shorebirds have 
room for feeding and resting. 

Presqu’ile Provincial Park contains 
a mosaic of habitats, including provin- 
cially significant wetlands, woodlands, 
pannes, as well as sand and cobble 
beaches. The park is internationally 
recognized as an Important Bird Area, 
and is home to an abundance of wild¬ 
life, including several species at risk 
(e.g. King Rail, Least Bittern, and the 
Monarch Butterfly). ||| 

Reviving SARA 

When the federal election was 
called November 27th, the Species 
At Risk Act died on the order paper 
- the second time this has happened 
in four years. This was a significant 
disappointment but the campaign is 
not over. 

The Federation of Ontario Natu¬ 
ralists and other environmental or¬ 
ganizations have obtained assurances 
from Environment Minister David 
Anderson that an improved SARA 
will be introduced in the first session 
of the new Parliament, and that the 
current funding for species-at-risk 
recovery continues regardless of 
whether or not SARA is passed. A 
side benefit of the public campaign 
for SARA has been an increase in 
Ontario endangered species staff 
from 2 to 14. 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, January 8 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Great Bear Rainforest and 
Canada's Misty Isles 

John and Joyce MacRae 

Fly outofPrince Rubert British Columbia to 
the Khutzamateen Valley, Canada’s only 
Grizzly bear Sanctuary to experience the 
bears and their cubs, feasting on vegetation 
after their winters hibernation. Princess 
Royal Island south of Prince Rubert is then 
visited with its population of Kamode or 
Spirit bears, a subspecies of the American 
Black Bear. They are feeding on the fall 
salmon runs preparing for their winter hi¬ 
bernation. The value of protecting the old 
growth forest habitat and its ecosystems is 
apparent. 

GWAIIHAANAS, CANADA’S MISTY 
ISLES (QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS) 
“A visual visit to one of Canada’s World 
Heritage Sites and the home of our previ¬ 
ously most feared Indian tribe. Both the 
former villages of Ninstints and Tanu are 
visited with their mortuary poles and Haida 
ruins. Much west coast wildlife is seen 
along with the distinctive mist scenery.” 

Next Month 

Monday, February 12 8:00 p.m. 

Climate Change: Biodiversity 
Implications for Southern Ontario 

Heather Auld, Environment Canada 

How will our flora and fauna cope with 
warming temperatures, shifting precipita¬ 
tion patterns and other already happening 
changes to our local climate. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, January 15 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Canada Centre for Inland 

Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identi¬ 
fication session and a workshop, film or set 
of slides about some aspect of birding. If 
you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your knowl¬ 
edge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Matt Mills will talk about his 
recent bird banding experiences in northern 
Ontario. 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. Let 
us know about the interesting sightings 
you have made. Bring to our attention the 
issues that you believe are important to 
naturalists and our community. 

Please send submissions to: 

Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3 W1. The phone 
number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 

don.mclean@hwcn.org. 



UPCOMING EVENTS 

Monday, January 1 
NEW YEAR'S WALK IN RED HILL 
Start the year off on the right foot path. 
Meet Don McLean at 10 am at the Mud 
Street parking lot, just west ofMt. Albion 
Road. More info at 664-8796. 

Saturday, January 6 
HAWKS AND OWLS 

Search and find winter birds out in the 
country. Meet at 9 am at the South Hamilton 
Mall,NW comer of Rymal and Upper James 
near the CIBC. Bring a lunch or money to 
buy one. This excursion continues into the 
afternoon. Snow / bad weather day is Sun¬ 
day, January 7. Call Mike Street at 648-3737 
for more info. 

Sunday,January 7 
LAKE ONTARIO 
WINTER BIRD COUNT 

Part of a lake-wide waterfowl census. We 
cover the shore from Bronte Harbour to 
Fifty Point. To confirm your participation, 
and the when and where, contact George 
Naylorat 575-9016. 

Saturday, January 13 
WINTER WILDELOWER WALK 

A surprising number of wildflowers are to 
be found out there in their off season, but 
still attractive in a different way. Dean will 
meet you at 1 pm at Sanctuary Park in 
Dundas. Use park entrance from Sanctuary 
Drive in the Pleasant Valley neighbour¬ 
hood in Dundas. Follow Pleasant Ave. off 
Old Ancaster Road. For info check with 
Dean at627-9779 

Wednesday, February 14 
VALENTINE'S OWL HOOT 
We will start at the back of Rosedale Arena 
near the creek at 7 pm and see which species 
are using Red Hill Valley this winter. After 
the hooting we'l 1 go for warm refreshments. 
Details in next month's Wood Duck. 
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Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 540-1094 

Plant Study Group Leader: 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian McHattie 628-5329 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 381-0329 





Membership Fees 2000-2001 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P. O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNC Publications 

Hamihon-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 

(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton- Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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Send noteworthy bird records to: 

Rob Dobos, 1156 5th Cone. Rd. W., R.R. #2 Waterdown, ON LOR 2H2 
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